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has published. It is, in my judgment, the best thing in
that sort of verse that has been written since Thomson's
Castle of Indolence, and the kind of verse I like better
than any other rhyming verse in English. The subject
too I think is good, without which both you and I agree
that neither poem nor picture can have any real merit:
and I like it so much better than Mr Thomson's
subject in that it is altogether historical, and not
allegorical.

In the next place, you must know that since I saw
you, I have read over again Aristotle's Art of Poetry,
and have made many more corrections than those which
I believe I mentioned to you. For it has been most
miserably deformed and mutilated in the transcribing;
but, such as it is, I think it a most valuable fragment

It is, with respect to Poetry, what a mutilated
ancient statue in Rome (I think they call it a torso) is
with respect to Statuary, upon which I am told all the
young artists of that kind exercise themselves most
diligently, as I think all our young poets ought to do
upon Aristotle's Poetics. For it is from thence that
they are to learn what Poetry truly is, and particularly
what tragic Poetry is, a thing which our famous Shake-
speare, whose nativity I suppose you have been cele-
brating, did not in my opinion know. For his tragedies
do, for the greater part, indeed I may say all of them,
want a fable, and therefore I think are not proper
tragedies, but belong to that species of writing known
to the ancients under the name of qOairoua. Of this kind,
if I mistake not, were their pieces they called mimes,
such as those of Sophron and Xenarchus mentioned by
Aristotle, and those of Laberius mentioned by Horace.

In such pieces characters and manners were indeed
imitated, and personages were introduced speaking in
character upon certain occasions; but there was no fable,ation presents to us an external object Mr Lockeon, the common source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